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Court not the International Court of Appeal (ii, 160). Though the 
function of the court is, in effect, appellate, the United States could 
not have accepted it as such, and, in fact, expressly reserved on the 
point. Also, on reference to the text of the Treaty of London of 
1913, it will be found that article vi did not refer the division of 
Turkish territories conquered by the Balkan allies to the inter- 
national commission (ii, 163). That had already been stipulated 
for in their treaties of alliance. The commission was to settle ques- 
tions of a financial nature arising from the war. 

Many will find this excellent book useful, but none will appre- 
ciate it more than the teacher of the technique of diplomacy. It is 
well arranged, clearly presented and full of the sort of material 
needed to illustrate the intricacies of the diplomatic art. In the 
classroom, as in the legation or the chancellery, it is a book "to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention ". 

Henry F. Munro. 
Columbia University. 

Justice and the Poor. By Reginald Heber Smith. Mew 
York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1919.— xiv, 271 pp. 

Rightly understood, there is truth in the saying that courts do not 
exist to dispense justice but to settle disputes. Whatever justice 
may mean to the philosopher, to those that are aggrieved it must 
mean at least a chance to get a judgment that will be enforced by 
the state. This chance is an essential prerequisite to justice. The 
blindfolded lady with the even scales represents the ideal of a justice 
that knows no difference between rich and poor. But the lady must 
be wooed. It costs money to fight a lawsuit. In a very practical 
sense justice is something that has to be bought. Some one must 
pay the price. If, then, we desire the poor to have justice, we must 
make justice cheap; and for those who have no money, we must 
make it free. Without this, our boast of equality before the law is 
the parade of an abstraction in the face of much reality to the con- 
trary. An equality which is dependent on judicial decrees that are 
out of reach is like that implied by Anatole France in his familiar 
saying that " the law in its majestic equality forbids the rich as well 
as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets and to steal 
bread." 

The denial of justice to the poor through their inability to en- 
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force their claims in the courts is the subject of the first part of Mr. 
Smith's valuable study. Temperately but none the less dramatically 
he shows how the law's delays and the expense of court costs and 
counsel's fees prevent the enforcement of small contract claims and 
seriously impede the recovery of damages for tortious injuries. From 
this he passes to a detailed consideration of the agencies that have 
been devised for remedying the evils. Nearly half of the volume 
has to do with the work of legal aid organizations. Other chapters 
deal with small claims courts, domestic relations courts, courts of 
conciliation and arbitration, administrative tribunals and agencies, 
assigned counsel and the defender in criminal cases. Through these 
agencies for securing justice for the poor a substantial beginning 
has been made; but, as Mr. Elihu Root says in a foreword, Mr. 
Smith's book " shows that we have not been performing that duty 
very satisfactorily and that we ought to bestir ourselves to do better." 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance or the merit of 
Mr. Smith's contribution. It is so packed with detail that any brief 
summary is necessarily inadequate. It is so admirably constructed 
and presented that it compels and richly rewards reading in full. 
One marvels at the amount of material that the author has gathered 
and analyzed and made to serve his purpose. Much as the subject 
invites to exhortation, Mr. Smith has preferred for the most part to 
let the facts speak for themselves. Instead of appeal to Utopian 
impossibilities, he presents a record of progress made, with acute 
appraisal of successes and failures. He finds no single panacea. 
The various expedients which have been of service have each a 
special function. Though some of the need for the lawyer's services 
is artificial, there remains much work for which the lawyer is indis- 
pensable. After all possible improvements in judicial procedure and 
the substitution of other devices for the existing system of litigation, 
there remains a wide gap between the ideal and the actual which 
only the legal aid organizations can fill. These organizations are 
necessary aids to our other agencies for social work. 

Necessarily Mr. Smith's volume is an indictment of lawyer and 
layman for grave neglect of a social duty. Happily also it is a 
record of progress. Of the complacency of the legal profession 
fifteen years ago Mr. Smith says : 

The realization that there are grave defects in the administration of 
justice came but slowly. . . . When Roscoe Pound delivered his 
epoch-making address on "The Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction 
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with the Administration of Justice " before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1906, his was like a voice crying in the wilderness. From 
the reported discussion, one would judge that most of the lawyers 
present were incredulous, and that not a few were indignant at the 
intimation that our justice was not closely akin to perfection itself. 

To this blind idolatry there were notable exceptions. Mr. Root is 
second only to Dean Pound in striving to rouse the members of the 
bar from their lethargy. Ex-President Taft and Dean Wigmore and 
other leaders in the American Judicature Society have kept alive the 
recognition of our failings and have preached the way of salvation. 
The work of the late Arthur v. Briesen in the New York Legal Aid 
Society deserves especial recognition. They also serve who do the 
drudgery. Yet, in spite of these examples of lawyers who have ap- 
preciated that the test of a legal system is the way it works and who 
have sought to put justice within the reach of those who could not 
secure it unaided, the American bar as a whole is still inclined to 
pass by on the other side. Unfortunately there is no legal maxim 
that ignorance of the facts excuses no one. But the plea of ignor- 
ance can no longer be urged by any one who has read Mr. Smith's 
book. To him and to the Carnegie Foundation which has made pos- 
sible the wide distribution of his noteworthy contribution all who care 
for justice for the poor and for real equality before the law must be 
profoundly grateful. The study is by no means as broad as its title. 
But within the limits which the author has set for himself he has 
done his work amazingly well. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. Iowa City, 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1919. — xiv, 494 pp. 

In this book, as in his Third Party Movements, Mr. Haynes 
deals with phases of American history which offer particular 
promise to the research student. Viewed in the light of present-day 
interest in social politics, those movements in which Weaver was at 
times the most prominent leader appear to have been the product of 
the most significant forces in our political history from the rise of 
various independent groups in the seventies to the virtual disappear- 
ance of the Populist party in 1896. Yet exhaustive study of this 
field has barely begun. In fact, the leaders have received surpris- 
ingly scant attention. Hence any contribution to the subject in hand 
bearing the marks of scholarship is worthy of attention. 



